Vigo County's Covered 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK } 


My first clue as to the age of our covered bridge came from Frank Shepherd, 2603 Wallace | 
avenue, whose grandfather, Cyrus W. Bishop, played a small part in its history. 

From the records I learned that Bishop and his brother-in-law, Jonas Seely (for whom Seely- 
ville was named) came to Terre Haute in the early 1830's from Portland County, New York. In Capt. 
Wm. Earle’s account of the trip he made to Vincennes and back when he was a young boy in “early June 
1833” he told of arriving at Merom shortly afternoon ; “as I alighted at the tavern door I sank to the 
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ground unable to rise. 


=] business as wagon makers on 
<4 Fourth street where the Volun- 
“gj teers of America is now at 220 
North Fourth. 
Here they re- 
% mained through 
f 1841 at least, 
because their 
newspaper ad- 
vertisement ap- 
peared in the 
Wabash Cour- 
icr in April of 
that year. 
Because 


| Dorothy J. Clark of 
I some sections of Vigo County was 
selling for only $2 per acre. Mr. 
Bishop bought 260 acres of wood- 
ed land two miles west of what 
is now Riley and one-half mile 
j from where the covered bridge 
g was built. Part of his land em- 
=4 braced a section of Honey Creek, 
“| so he built a dam and:a saw mill. 
E24 The creek banks were 15 feet high 

"and it was a simple matter to fell 
the huge poplar trees and roll the 
: logs down the gully to the saw mill 

roto be turned into fine lumber. 
Out of this he built his first home 
A and later building a two-story 
X larger house. He also built the 
| Bishop schoolhouse where his 
first attended school. 
Canal Shipping. 


Yes Some of the lumber cut by Mr. 
“=| Bishop was shipped on the Wabash 
a and Erie Canal which ran nearby. 
% Mr. Shepherd told me that when 
his mother, Augusta Bishop (later 
3 Mrs. Frederick H. Shepherd) was 
ja little girl, she would ride the 
horse on the tow palh as far as 
Lockport, where someone else 
would take over the job of guiding 
$ the horsepower which towed the 
~4 slow-moving canal boat. 
` From the early Vigo county Com- 
“4 missioner’s record hooks in 
4 the auditor's office at the court- 
: house, I learned that in 1844 Cyrus 
|W. Bishop was paid $t as a road 
wi viewer in Riley Township, which 
4 proves he was a landowner in that 
4 year. That same year the county 
appropriated $60 ‘‘to build a bridge 
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4 Creek between Alexander Beard's 
f and Johnson Mewhinney’s and that 
Johnson Mewhinney was appointed 
à to let said contracts and advertise 
S e4 the letting of same.” 
In September, 1845, “Johnson 
$ Newhinney was allowed $11 for 


s Honey Creek be- 
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Three men ran out and picked me up and carried me into the house. 
these men was John Boudinot, one was Cyrus Bishop and the other I do not remember.” 


‘ 


whinney’s.”’ The above records 
prove, to my satisfaction, that our 
covered bridge was originally built 
in 1884—114 years ago! 

On September 25, 1868, Cyrus W. 
Bishop was “‘allowed $49.45 for re- 
pairing and superintending the 
Honye Creek Bridge near Eris- 
man’s farm.” : 


High Water Troubles. 


Mr, Shepherd remembers when 
he was a young man (he was born 
in 1875) that sometimes in rainy 
weather this township road was 
under water which ran level from 
hill top to hill top. On one occ#sion 
he was riding home from the Kid- 
der farm where he worked to 
spend Sunday and attend the old 
Hamilton Church. He had to swim 
his horse across the wide expanse 
of water to reach his home. This 
was very dangerous because a 
swift current left the south side of 
the bridge. The rose and rider 
were both soaking wet and ex- 
hausted after the long swim. 


After my October 12 column ap- 
peared on the covered bridge sub- 
ject, I received an interesting let- 
ter from E. F. Donham of Chicago, 
who told of a happening “in the 
spring of 1914 or 1915 when the 
bridge on Route 46, now known as 
Riley Road, was dismantled and 
a temporary bridge was provided. 
One Saturday a heavy deluge of 
rain washed out the temporary 
bridge and Mr. Donham and his 
father, realizing how bad the rains 
were, attempted to get to Riley 
by using the Mourer and Canal 
Roads whcre the soecalled ‘up-to- 
date’ concrete bridge spanned 
Honcy Creek, just about a mile 
above Riley or one-half mile above 
the old locks of the Wamash & 


Erie Canal. They were the first| - 


persons to reach this bridge and | 
found it had been washed out at 
one end which caused the concrete 
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tween Mewhinney’s and Seard's,” 
and a short time later $15 was ap- 
pjropriated to purchase planks to 
cover the bridge in the district 
where John Hess was superintend- 
ent in Riley Township. 

In 1850 John Hess was allowed 
$50 as “part payment for bridge 
repairs between Erisman’s and 
Mewhinney’s.”” It seems Adolphus 
Erisman had purchased the farm 
of Alexander Beard, Then in 1851 


exe John Hess was paid ‘24.18 the bal- 


7 ae ance due for building the bridge 
: 3 across Honey Creek between Adol- 
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to drop to the creek bed. There- 
fore it was necessary, because of 
swollen streams, to detour back to 
Mount Pleasant Church and cross 
Honey Creek on the old covered 
bridge after running through high 
water on the bottoms. 
Important Link. 


The oddity was that this bridge 
had been condemned and was 
about to be demolished, yet it 
was the only bridge that the resi- 
dents of Riley could use to get to 
Terre Haute via gravel roads be- 
cause of the washout of the tem- 
porary bridge on the Lockport 
Road and the damage done to the 
new concrete bridge on the Canal 
Road. 

Mr. Donham is only one of many 
persons interested in the preserva- 
tion of this old.covered bridge due 
to its long service and its great 
historical value. Vigo County Road 
Superintendent Joe Miller assures 
me that the century-old bridge is 
in good condition—that it recently 
carried an 1l-ton piece of road 
equipment with hardly a tremble. 
The few missing boards will be 
replaced and a new coat of paint} 
will be added soon. The date of 
1844 can now be proudly placed 
over the entrances. Vigo County 
has already lost too many of its 
old landmarks and historical sites. 
Let's .aake it a point to keep this 
one. safe for future generations. 
Those who forget their past have 
no future, 
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the Ohio as far north as Cincin- 
nati, in 1809. By Harrison display- 
ing: knowledge of attack, ‘and pre- 
paredness, the genera! attack was 
delayed until 1811-12. : Jean Beneau, 
wife of Dubois, who -died in 1800, 
was buried in St. Xavier churchyard 
at Vincennes. - The marker íis one 
of the few yet standing and is the 
oldest In.the famed cemetery., The 
cemetery serviced from: 1702 until 
1846. 

In 1930, the Penty theld 20, 553, 
an increase of 688 over: that in 1920. 
Jasper, the county seat, holds 3,905 
people; Huntingburg, 3,440; Ferdin- 
and, 846, and, Thales, Hillham, 
Crystal, Haysville, Bretzville, Kel- 
lerville, Porterville, Ireland, Holland, 
Birds Bye, St. Johnsburg, St. Henry, 
St. Anthony, Kyana, Cuzeo, Schnell- 
ville, Celestine, Elisworth, Duff and 
Mentor are villages which offer de- 
lightfully instructing visiting. Every 
location is nestled by green clad 
rounded knobs, knolls or extended 
*idzes. 

First court was opened at Port- 
srsville.on White river. That loca- 
tion stood on the crossing of his- 
torical Buffalo trait and. Louisville- 
Vincennes mail route. -It was there 
that the-MecDonald family settled: in 
1801, and is where stands a 10-foot 
round stone marker on site of their 
eabin. Hosea Smith laid out Jasper 
in 1830; the same year court was re- 
moved to the- location. August, 
1839, the court house and, all-rec- 
rds were destroyed by fire. When 
he committee met to name the lo- 
ation, the wife of Joseph Enlow 
uggested opening a: Bible: haphaz- 
irdly: for: 2 -name. The«Bible was 
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MARKER YOR JESSE K. STORY, FIRST AMERICAN KILLED IN -— pa 
SPANISH-AMERICAN .WAR. i 
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civic visiting; and the surrounding 
environs are beautiful. Just south 
of the city, in. Fairmount cemetery 
on the highest knoll and shadowed 
by a clump of pine trees, is the 
grave of: Jessie K.° Stork. The 
marker is one of the most dis- 
tinctive in the state. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “Jessie K. Stork, the 
first American soldier killed in‘ bat- 
tle in Spanish-American 
Born at Evansville, Jan. 6, 1875. 
Enlisted in Troop A, 1st U. S. Cav- 
alry, May 4, 1896. Died June 28, 
1898, A Spanish Mauser bullet 
plerced his breast in-battle at La 
Quasimas, Cuba. ‘His regiment was 
attached” to Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders. His body rests in National- 
Cemetery, Arlington Heights, Va.” 
The following epitaph, written for 
him by Col. Roosevelt, inscribed be- 
low, read: “The time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me, 
a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
to me at’ that day.” (Walter. Gres- | 
ham, -who was the: first: Americana 
soldier. killed in the world war, wag 
also-born in Evansille.) on a 
Continuing sôuth .through enone 


ably” scenic country a few | mules, fi 


two stone inscribe markers are in- 
spected. = They -have to\do with the 
Freeman line. One.was erected by 
the Acivema ‘club of Huntingburg; 


the other by the finances of Cass |. 


township . school children and 
teachers;; the inscription” reads: 
“Freeman .Line—School Memorial 
Marker—Erected. by authority “of 
Gov. Ralston - in’ 1916." 
Youndary line, gift: deed to French 
n 1742,” Treaties by Gen. Anthony 
Wayne: at. Greenville, Ohio, °1795. 
W. H...Harrison, at Ft.- Wayne, 
1803.. Ratified by: President George 
Washington and’ Thomas Jefferson 
and the U. S. Senate.” Freeman 
surveyed the line through Dubois 
region 100 years after Vincennes 
was a French populated: post. South 
of the markers was bought from 
Indians in 179%; north in: 1803. 
South from Jasper on Mill street, 
trossing Southern railroad and Pa-: 
oka river covered bridge, a splen- 
lid gravel county unit leads 
through charmingly rolling and 
wooded country to junction of 
Nos. 64 and 162, ‘near Bretzville. 
There, continuing south unti! about 
12 miles from Jasper the exception- 
ally quaint and old time’town of 
Ferdinand is visited, and the huge 
Convent ‘of Immaculate. Conception 
and - Acadamy, of St...Benedictine 


order, is: inspected. Surmounting aj: 
tall knob that Is “Wonderfully iana Ep 


‘urged’ to procure 
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net ciple gar some of the 
finest scenic epee ah 
count AN VR that 

concel by Ht NEN of St. 
Meinrad nearly 75 years ago. When 
much needed 
teachers the fathers sent for four 


Nuns. They, arrived from St. Wal- 


burgis convent, Covington, Ky., in 
August, 1867; a small convent and 


a little chapel] within its walls were 


dedicated in December, 1867. Sis- 
ter M.. Benedicta Berns was elected 
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TERRE HAUTE 
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By Ed W. Johnson. 


Leaving entrance to Terre Haute 
Tribune-Star building, Wabash 
avenue, proceed south on- Seventh 


rh eet, traveling pavement and fol- 


ing U. S&S. No. 41 markers, 
dee rolling farming and codl 
mining Vigo county area. 
MILES. 


Visited 
Keep to 


county. 
2A Tribune-Star, April 24. 
h, vations.” >? An 
-3—FARMERSBURG. * ‘Ahead irr 
i fao. .0—-STANDARD. Ahead 41.° “No. 48 
> goos east paved to Shakamak 
park and ojled macadamed No. 59. 
206—SHELBURN. Turn right, curve 
watchfully with 41. 
26: 7—SULLIVAN. ` Enter city on Sec- 
j 7} tion street and keep ahead slowly. 
. STOP. *Traffic post. Detour. Of- 
‘ficial detour goee to right, dust- 
Hesa -gravel filled- with shallow 
T.. holos, but well marked, 9.8 miles 
dto entering paved 41. To avoid 
this poorly ‘maintained detour, 
‘Proceedythrough barricade, cross 
railroad .and take next rosd on 
right.” Thence, to left with next 
road, and jogging ‘left to nert 
right. proceed on good gravel to 
end of road. Running onto offi- 
cial- detour, turn left and ‘soon. 
~ enter paved No. 41. This route 
„ Saves about three miles;, duatier 
but much ‘less rough. 
-4-—CARLISLE: At junction of Nos. 
41 and .5& (Vita official! detour). 
STOP. Reset speedometer to cor- 


“m reat mileage, ‘'36.7,". and proceed 
> ; ahead with paved 41. No. 58 goes 
southeast through Freelandville,' 


Elnora, Odon to Bedford. Crosses 
- Noa, .67, 57 and 450 to No. 37. © 
41. 2—Enter Knox county. Visited 
Tribune-Star April 3. Vast peach 
orchards display a thin harvest. 
43.6—OAKTOWN. Ahead 41. peers ful 
at tall viaduct. , 
48.2—BUSSERON. Ahead 41. 
48.5—-EMISON. At creek, curve watch- 
' x fully. Never attempt ‘to pasa cara 
on grades, curves or at summit of 
elevations, no matter how. slight. 
64.0—Curving to right, travel bricked 41. 
66.2—Ahead 4% ° Paved No. 67 enters 
route on left, Paved through 
Bruceville and Bicknell, mostly 
detoured beyond to near Martins- 
ville. Avoid pavement leading to 
right, keep ahead and cross I. V, 
railroad. > 
56.8—-Junctlon of Nos. 41, 67 and 50. 
Curving to right travel southweat 
on North Sixth street. 
57.8—VINCENNES. At St. Clair and 
North Sixth atreets. TURN LEFT, 


follow No. 61 markers southeast 
on St. Clair afreet. No... 41 con- 
tinues ahead, . direct through 


„suli derfully 1 : 
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Kam WAY—102 MILES. 


right at ally curvea and ee all ele- |. 


of suffering, “privations” and” bare |! 


tireless labors of the sisters. There 
are over 600 acres in high cultiva- 
tion; a millon dollars would be 
fair appralsement of buildings; a 
chapel, which is a monument of 
art; a conservatory, library and 
huge convent and academy present 
a picture which hs European at- 
mosphere. Sister Clarissa is now 
supreme prioress. 
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BOIS COUNTY. 


highly engaging historical city; 
paved to Evansville and beyond. 
to extreme end of west coast of 
Florida. 

58.0—STOP. Croas trolley and No. 60. 
Latera cross B. & O. railroad. 

68.9—-Turn left, end of street. Travel 
paved 61 through beautiful roll- 
ing orchard and farming country. 
Pleasant shade at intervats. 

67.1—-MT, ZION. Church, cemetery and 
enjoyably shaded apot for lunch- 


68, Turn, right ith tarvia paved 61. 
} -5 Tenan north, grave 
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¿and in preparation for its opening 
‘and operation, John D. Murphy was 
appointed toll-keeper and served 
as such through its entire opera- 
tion. - 

Born in Maryland in 1800, he 
came to Terre Haute with his wife, 
who had been Lucy Mars, in 1837, 
j and from the day of the opening to 
the closing of the old bridge,» he 
served the public and the company 
as a faithful servant, leaving the 
old bridge on its abandonment. to 
take up his duties at the new one. 
After the death of his wife fre mar- 
ried Susan Jarboe who survived 
him, : ie 
His report of business. for- the 
year ; 
these: Cattle, 10,076; hdgs, 13,695; 
sheep, 2,750; mules, 260._ Movers 
going west,. 1,019 wagons, Movers 
going east, 238 wagons,- Wagons 
bound for Texas, 15; for Oregon, 9. 
California was not, yet’ the mecca 
for the westbound adventurer. : 

Several accidents. to! the draw. 
span caused heavy losses to the 
company,” the. most? serious |, in 
March, . 1862,-. when... the. steamer 
American Star borg: ‘out tbe whole 
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1847 showed“ such items- as f 


thal amount, tand tithes Minutes 
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The. Draw Bridge company brought, 


$1,750.00. 


loss, the draw spans felt info~the: 
river at another loss to the cém=: 
pany, but the crowning catastrophe 
came in 1858 when, following a flood 
in March which took out the east 
end of the bridge, the’ June “fresh” 
‘completed the job by-taking out thd 
entime bridge from end to end, “E 
The original. amount subscribed 
by the stockholders of the company 
had been but. $12,000, and this haat 
been expended in the original: pro}4 
ect, so that succeeding losses-had 
come. out of earnings and in: some 
cases it had: been necessary to levy 
assessments: to provide the ‘money: 
to rebuild. Finally: im 1856 theyy 4 
corporated under- ar act of: the tho 
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in. June ‘of the following: yerk 


K. Edwards, president, and George 
W, Bement, secretary. The articles | 
filled in 1856 showed the same presi- | 
dent, but gave J. O. Jones as secre- | 
tary. : f 

James Johnstor had been one of 
the original incorporators, and at 
his death, Wm.. R. McKeen as 
guardian; of. his heirs ‘who’ had- be- 
come owners of a blæk of stock 
needed to further the purposes of 
the: other stockholders, petitioned 


` 


‘the court. to be allowed to sell one- 


half of it to Levi G. Warren, James 
Farrington and George W.- Bement 
as trustees for W..B. Warren and 
others, (the original organization | 
was not.a legal corporation as there 
was no law to authorize its»forma- 
tion at the time), and: the, showing 
was then made. that’ Wm. R; Mc- 
Keen as guardian and for himself, 
Levi G. Warren; W... B. ..Warren, 
Wm. K. Edwards, ‘Ransom ~ Miller, 
George W. Bement, James Farring- 
ton and those who joined in the pe- 
tion, owned all but. four’ shares of 
the stock. HADIR ARS 

Tha. purpose set out, was the re- 
construction of the t bridge, the 
building of a causeway to connect 
it with the highland on the west ac- 
cording to plans of W. J. Ball, and 
added that ‘where necessary | to 
build a new and permanent. bridge 
across the Wabash on the line. of 
the’ National road,” provided that 
the county commissioners would al- 
low an increase of 50 per cent In the 
rate of tolls then charged. 

Ball’s plans had provided -for the 
building of the new bridge on-the 
center line of Wabash street and 
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suit. against her master, the casa: 
dragged along for some time, wam 
venued to Pufnam - county. and; @f which it would strike about thirty 
verdict returned over two years. 
later for damages to the extent df 


‘Terre Haute Alton railroad, later 


ing the -fields: it should turn 124 
degrees north and continue in a 
straight line to the high ground 


feet south of where the Paris road 
ascended the hill. It would cross 


te “aithe Paris road from north to south 
In September after Captain Jolly, 


had rammed. the bridge to his greatithat road and near the west end 


Just’ east of the second trestle on 


would_parallel it for some distance 
and run- but about ten feet from 
ita center Une, 

A temporary embankment would 
ba needed from the old bridge which 
would be about twelve feet wide on 
topiand strike the new grade from 
the: new bridge one hundred feet 
“west of the bridge. 

The consent of the commissioners 
to the-increase in tolls having been 
secured the new -bridge was built 
at-once but the matter of the grade 
across the bottoms waa handled at 
Jess expense. i ray 
7u Ball's estimate of the cost had 
[been $14,083.86, including $50.00 for 
clearing» the timber; $12,487.86. for 


islature for $30,000, but-as the: sub Brading: 89,199 cubic yards at 14¢ 
scriptions amounted to- $32,000) Gb) pept yard ahd- $1,446.00 for. .2,615 
was felt best. to amend the. articlẹs|| Farda of: gravel at. 40c.“ 


lIn February a'call ‘for a-mass 


epnetipsit ee he, hedecat oth «court 


house. to discuss the matter of im- 
provement of the road in the bot- 
toms was signed by 147. firms and 
persons and money for purpose 
was soon subscribed in sufficient 
amounts to complete the work at 
little expense to the Draw Bridge 
company. 
| By the completion of the bridge, 
the work of raising the road was 
largely over and the Courier com- 
ments that it was 25 feet wide on 
top and at a height'of several] feet 
above the highest flood mark | 
| That the Wabash did not feel the 
same. about high water was evident: 
by its performances when on several 
occasions it. swept away consider- 
able of the grade by a flood that 
surpassed previous ones recorded 
in history. or NEE 
Í The Draw Bridge ~ Company 
bought theright of way: at con- 
siderable. expense, paying James 
Farrington. $553.50 for his land and 
his agreement “never to permit his 
heirs,. executors and assigns to 
grant right of way for any other 
road or roads", and ‘while he re- 
linquished his rights to ‘damages 
from the construction and opera- 
tion of the road, he reserved un- 
impaired forever his ferry franchise 
to himself, “his heirs and assigns.” 
Thomas Parsons was paid $1.00 
for the right of way across his land 
while James Hite received $125.00. 
; The company did not’ buy the 
balance of the land belonging to 
Farrington which. laid between 
their bridge and the line of the 


the Big Four, and so missed the 


opportunity to corral certain rev- 
iE os an s 
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| onues that escaped them when, at 
times of-low water, thrifty indi- 
viduals forded or waded the river 


north. of their bridge and driving! 


along the foot of the north side of 
the road, ascended the hill at the 
west end of the line of the old 
Paris free road and used the toll 
for other purposes. 

Sale of The Bridge. 


Finally, in 1874, agitation for the 
taking. over of the toll bridge by 
the county resulted in its sale to 
| the commissioners for the sum of 
$80,000.00 for which bonds to that 
amount were issued, bearing inter- 
est at eight percent and running 
ten years, A 

Included in the sale were, “the 
bridge, causeway and trestle, the 
dwelling, toll house, stable, horse 
and cart, skiff, lumber and iraple- 
ments on hand and used about the 
bridge, but the company reserved 
their books, papers, monies, de- 
mands, credits, personal] effects and 
one desk.” 

Whether Murphy had « successor 
preceding “Wash” Johnson: is un- 
cerlain but the latter had been in 
charge for many years and to com- 
pensate for the loss of his job, Wm.: 
R. McKeen, then the virtual owne 
of the». Vandalia- rallroad, -madel 
Johnson conductor of the Accom," 
“‘modatloHtfaln’ old No. Sand 4 
that for many years carried the 


traffic between hero and Indian- } 


apolis, as well as all way stations, |) 


and Johnson was easily the best 
known man on the road. 

In time the free bridge became 
worn out and the present one suc- 
ceeded it, even as it had In turn 
succeeded the original, and today, 
as in those far off days, it carries 
the traveler who makes his way to 
California or in the old literal sense 
of the ploneer, is bound for “Pike's 
Peak. or Bust” 
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Early Bridges and Their Builders 
Reflect Much Vigo County History | 


By A. R. Markle. 
WHE pioneer settlements in Vigo | 
1 county were along the river oT į 
on the banks of the creeks that 
‘flowed into the Wabash, because 
| in the beginning there were no 
other means of travel and trans- | 
portation than by water. 
| While the earliest entries of 
iland for permanent settlement 
t were opposite 
Fort Harrison 
and at Markle’s 
Mill, there had 
been definite lo- 
Yeations and set- 
© ttlement with che 
‘hattendant build- 
fing of houses and 
“cultivation of the 


ğknown later as) 
; Prairieton and 
“ Middletown, Both 
f towns were upon 
SERR or near the trail 
DASSE made by Harri- 

¿son on his way to Tippecanoe, a 
trail called in later days ‘“‘the 

Army Road”. 

It was along this, the first of 
Vigo’s roads, that the travel 

{eame to the fort. From almost 
prehistoric days it had been the 
route between Vincennes and ihe 

Indian town opposite the present 

town of Lafayette. 

The early settlers in the south 
part of the present county had ar- 
rived from Vincennes and nat- 
| urally turned in that direction for 
ithe purchase of such goods as 
| they did not make for them- 
selves. Since Vincennes was the 
county seat, their first need for 
transportation was with that | 
| point. This need was easily sup- 
plied by the Wabash River. 

With the establishment of Vigo | 
county, the location of the county 
seat at Terre Haute, and the 
opening of the territory to the 
east and north of that town there 
arose the need of roads and 
bridges to enable the settlers to} 
reach the closer market and busi- | 
ness center then developing here. | 
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First Bridge Contracts, 


It was in response to this need | 
that the county commissioners at 
their first session established road 
districts and named commission- 
ers for the same. At a very early 
date they made plans and let con- 
tracts for bridges over the 
streams which Harrison had been 
compelled to ford or ferry his 
army, 

The first of these bridges were 

little more than culverts. The 
first one of importance was that 
i over Honey Creek on the Prairie- 
i ton Road which was built in 1821 
| by Greene and Mallory at a cost 
i of $275.00. The next year one was | 
| built over Otter Creek near the! 
‘mill by Robert Graham for 
' $298.95. 
' Nothing remains of these pio- 
' neer structures and on one now | 
„alive, in all probability. ever saw || 
them. A style more familiar to | 
many of us was the covered 
bridge of later days. 
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The next to be built was a sec- 
ond bridge over Otter Creek on 
the line of the State Road to 
Lafayette. It was built in 1827 
by Watkins and Dexter for $500. 
The higher cost was due to the || 
need for piers and abutments | 
,sunk in sand. The earlier bridge | 
|at Markle’s Mill was built on a | 

|! ' rock foundation. i | 

The following year Hamilton 
Reed built a bridge over Prairie 
| Creek at a cost of $208.00 to the |; 
‘county. The delay in taking up 
| this project was due to the fact | i 
that Vigo county as originally || 

| 
created lacked a strip three miles 
wide along its southern border, 
| This was later acquired from 
Sullivan and made into Prairie 
Creek township. 

In 1827 Soesbe and Jordon were 
paid $123.50 for repairs on the 
Honey Creek bridge. The dam- 
ages were probably caused by the 
same flood that washed out the 
dam of the Lambert and Dickson 
mill, 

Of these early builders of our 
first bridge little is known except 
through the old tax duplicate and 
deed records of more than a 
century ago. 


Materials at Hand. 


Many of the smaller streams 
were spanned by masonry 
arches; in some cases the ma- 
terials were found at the site of 
the bridge. The stone and sand 
were sometimes found in the 
stream and the lime burned on 
the spot was the mortar. 


It was about this time that the 
covered bridge came into use in 
Indiana, The name rose out of 
the roof that covered the whole 

|| structure and protected it from 
H the weather, 

Many of these still exist in 

various counties in Indiana stand- 

ling after more than a century of 
! traffic, beginning with the oxcart 
,and running into the day of the 
motor truck and bus. 


Two types of these old bridges 
exist, both depending on the sup- 
ply of yellow poplar or tulip 
trees of the forest for their 
strength and durability. 


The most common of these is 
that used in the longer spans such 
'as the old bridge over the Wa- 
bash at Terre Haute. This was | 

| | supported by three great Burr | 
} trusses of over a hundred and | 
|| twenty-five feet each to the span 
and with five such spans and a 
_draw span. 
While this was a much later | 
ewer: in time of construction, it 
followed the same lines laid down 
iby the builder of the first Burr 
(truss bridge over the Hudson in 
y 1804. This structure withstood the 
¡storms and traffic of a century 
‘and was only destroyed in 1909 
by a fire. 


|. The old bridge over the Wa- 
ibash at Terre Haute was built in 
the days of the Civil War and re- 
placed after forty years of serv- 
lice. It was the successor in the 
employ of the Terre Haute Draw- 
bridge Company who built it and 
the first Wabash Bridge in 1840, 
Relics of Covered Bridges. 

This earlier bridge was of piling 
and mudsill construction and was 
at the mercy of each recurring 
flood. It also suffered from sev- 
eral unsuccessful bouts with 
steamboats which caused many 
interruptions to travel with con- 
sequent loss to the company 
which sadly missed the tolls and 
had to pay to repair the damage. 

This bridge was located at the 
foot of Ohio street for more than a 
quarter of a century. Little is 
left to mark its site except the 
turn in the grade a short distance 
west of the new bridge where 
traffic from the west turns to 
meet Wabash avenue rather than 
Ohio street. 

Of all the old covered bridges 
once so universal in Vigo county, 
but one remains. This bridge is 
over Honey Creek and is located 
between Spring Hill and Riley. 
Both Vermillion and Parke coun- 
ties have many fine examples of 
old covered bridges. Although 
the Bowling Green Bridge in Clay 

į county is no longer in use, the 
l remains of it are still is existence. 
i 
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THE ỌNLY COVERED rig a 1 Vid County is being S. Even wti (Ne Trib- 
panes with some difficulty by county officials who whore une photographer was preparing to take this picture, an 
that vandals seem bent on tearing it down faster than, work | 1. igentitied man arméd with a shotgun blasted the date sien 


man can effect repairs. Built in 1845, the sole remaining 
representative of the covered bridge era here is located south from the stnucture g Chuck Strausburg Photo. 
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By MARY ANNE PIERCE 
Tribune Staff Writer 


Another page was added to the 
covered bridge history of Vigo 
County recently when the second 
oldest structure was completed. 

Two industrious residents, a 
postal employe and a real estate 
salesman, took a look at Irish- 


man’s Bridge in Fowler Park; 


and began their plans. ‘‘We de 
ci ed it, was time the county] 
had a secom oldest bridge, 2 
Max Whitaker, assistant superin- 
tendent of mails at the. postal 
annex, said. His partner, 
Chester A. Nay, salesman for 
Charles L. Dunlap Realty 
agrees. 

The structure measures 12 b; 
26 feet., has windows that open 
like Irishman’s and is painted 


Bridge’ Erected 


Whitaker, Harley Reagan, 
Charles L. Dunlap, Carlos G. 
Minton and Howard and Beity 
Dalton. 

The bridge was completed 
Oct. 24 and christened with the 


Guests were served hotdogs and 
taken on a hayride over the 120 
acres surrounding the bridge. 
About four feet of water runs 
under Nay-Whitaker Bridge, 
good for boating and canoeing 
land. ‘according to Whitaker, 
“some swimming when boats 
tip over.” Whitaker-Nay guests 
,also find. plenty of room for 
‘volley. ball, picnicking and trail 


bs Sa viding r near the bridge. 


barn red. It bridges.the gap— 


not generation but “<Gundy—jusf 
off Stop 16 Road northeast of 
Highway 41. Gundy is a ditch 
connected to Otter Creek. 
“We're slower than the old- 
time bridge contractors," Whit- 
aker said. “It took us seven 
days and we rested the eighth.” 
The bridge is called the Nay- 
Whitaker -Bridge or the Whit“ 
aker-Nay Bridge depending upon 
which way the traveler is 
headed. The Nay side faces 
Nay’s mobile home. The Whit- 
aker side faces the multi 
Whitaker residence which Max 


claims contains the first Vigo: 


County indoor batatuk 
Nay: and | 7 i 
unteer labor 


e. Beams wers 
$ and planks 


pride funds. Their labor force 
included Cathy Whitaker. Jean 
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whack of a champagne bottle. © 
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COUNTY’S SECOND OLDEST—The Nay-Whitaker Bridge across Gundy Ditch in the northern 
section of Vigo C unty. holds the distinction of being the county’s second oldest covered 
bridge even though it is less than two months old. The bridge connects property owned by 
Max Whitaker and Chester Say and is part of a private TP, ion area. Martin Photo. 
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Ts oct 2 s sozommunity Affairs File; 
Some additional thoughts 


about the early bridges 


Last week’s column told of 
the earliest bridges in Vigo 
county and the beginnings of 
covered bridges in this county 
— the Burr design which was 
approved by the Indiana State 
Board of Internal Improve- 
ments in 1838 and the change 
brought about in timber con- 
struction with the development 
of iron-making and the use of 
bolts in bridge work. 

From early Vigo County 
Commissioner’s record books I 
learned that in 1844 Cyrus W. 
Bishop was paid one dollar as 
road viewer in Riley Township. 

The same year the country 
appropriated $60 ‘‘to build a 
bridge upon the county road 
across Honey Creek between 
Alexander Beard’s and Johnson 
Mewhinney’s and that J. 
Mewhinney was appointed to 
let said contracts and advertise 
letting of same.” 

Cyrus W. Bishop and his 
brother-in-law, Jonas Seely (for 
whom Seelyville is named) 
came to Terre Haute in the 
early 1830s from Portland coun- 
ty, New York. 

They worked as wagon- 
makers until 1841, according to 
local newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Government land was selling 
for two dollars an acre, so 
Bishop bought 260 acres two 
miles west of Riley and half a 
mile from the former covered 
bridge site on Honey Creek. 

Here he built a dam and 
sawmill. 

The creek banks were 15 feet 
high, and it was a simple mat- 
ter to fell huge poplar trees and 
roll the logs down the gulley to } 
the saw mill. He built two 
houses, a school house and 

‘shipped much lumber on the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. 

The historic Irishman's cov- 
ered bridge is described as a 
Modified Howe, a pony-truss 
version of Burr with Queen 
Post to which new web mem- 


bers have been added in reeni, 
e 
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The odd type is probably due 
to having been built by local 
men with their own notions of 
bridge design. 

" in Sepigimber, 1845, “Johnson 
Mewhinney was allowed eleven 
dollars for superintending the 
building of a bridge across Hon- 
ey Creek between Mewhinney § 

d Beard’s.”’ : 7 
TA short time later, $15 was 
appropriated to. purchase 


planks to cover the bridge in 
the district where John Hess , 
was superintendent in Riley 
Township. 

In 1850 John Hess was al- 
lowed $50 as part payment for 
bridge repairs near Erisman’s 
and Mewhinney’s. 

Adolphus Erisman had 
purchased the farm of Alex- 
ander Beard. 

Then in 1851, John Hess was 
paid $24.18, the balance due for 
building the bridge, and due to 
Hoosier dialect, Erisman s 
Bridge became Irishman’s 
Bridge... and the man was 
Swiss, not Irish! 

Shortly before work on the 
bridge was completed, when 
only the floor, upper frame 

work and roof had been fin- 
ished, a long siege of rainy 
weather set in. Ef 


When the weather cleared, 
the workmen returned, and 
much to their surprise found a 
carpet hung at the end of the 
bridge and a family in a cov- 
ered wagon camped there. 

The young mother had just 
given birth to a baby in the 
shelter of the structure while 
seeking protection from the bad 

ther. 

"The workmen gallantly left 
the little family in peace until 
they were able to move on, and 
the sawing and hammering 
could be done to finish the 
bridge. 3 

To my knowledge, there is no 
other bridge in the country that 


can equal this unique happen- | 


ing. 
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When this bridge was built in 
1845, 132 years ago, there were 
end supports only. 

The middle pier was added 
after 1900 when automobiles 
began using it. The road was 
called the Ferree Road. The 
original piers were cut or hewn 
stone, the center pier was of 
poured concrete. 

The bridge was 18 feet wide, 
80 feet long, with poplar boards 
on the sides and oak planks on 
the floor. 


The interesting thing about 
Irishman’s bridge occurred in 
the 1890s when heavy rains 
caused this township road to be 
under water. 

Water ran level from hilltop 
to hilltop. 

Bishop’s grandson remem- 
bered swimming...his ~ horse 
across the wide expanse of wa- 
ter to reach his home. This was 


especially dangerous because 
of the swift current which left 
the south side of the bridge. 


In 1917 the temporary bridge 
on Indiana 46, the old Riley 
Road, washed out, and the so- 
called, up-to-date concrete 
bridge a mile above Riley also 
washed out. It was necessary to 
detour back around to cross 
over the old covered bridge 
which was slated for demolition 
and had been condemned. 


As it was the only bridge 
Riley residents could use to get 
to Terre Haute because of the 
washout of the temporary 
bridge on the Lockport Road 
and the damage to the new 
bridge on the Canal Road, the 
county officials reconsidered 
their plans. 

Heavy farm machinery, 
more traffic, vandalism and 
motorcycle gangs, became 
such a problem for the sheriff's 
men and bridge conserva- 
tionists that the Vigo County 
Historical Society and the Cov- 
ered Bridge Council of Girl 
Scouts started a fund drive to 
move the historic bridge to 


Fowler Park. € 
Wie. County 


G 


Punic Library 


Many months and a lot of 
effort on the part of many 
people was needed to raise the 

enecessary six thousand dollars, 

but in the fall of 1971 this 
engineering feat was ac- 
complished. 

It was felt that a bridge that 
had served the community for a 
century and a quarter deserved 
to be retired with dignity. 
Plastered with signs. posters, 
warning concerning speed, our 
bridge bore a cross-section of 
Hoosier life. 


In addition to the farmer, his 
family, his stock, and the 
community’s traffic, there was 
a parade of emigrants, trav- 
eling peddlers, minstreis, 

, gypsies, circuses, preachers 
and vagabonds through the 
dark romantic tunnel. Many 
courting : couples remember 
Irishman's bridge with a sigh. 

It has been said that in all the 
category of sound, there’s. no 

' melody quite so nostalgic as the 
clippity-clop of horses’ hooves 
echoing through the cool 
darkness of a covered bridge. 

How fortunate are those who 
can recall this sound. Those of 
us whose memories begin after 
“horse and “buggy days’’ can 
only imagine it. 


The old covered Bridge rd , N theatres | 


NOW PLAYING! 


A rare photo shows the old covered bridge that crossed the e 5 

Wabash River. This was taken shortly before the bridge was d th t 

demolished and a new one, the present one, built in 1904. In IQana ea fe 
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The Indiana Theatre has reopened! Terre Haute's most 
beautiful theatre is still being remodeled-please bear with us. 
Bringing you the best in motion picture entertainment since 
1922... 


11 SPECIAL 
TERRE HAUTE MOTORCOACH 
TOUR DEPARTURES 


Don't be disappointed - Book early for the New Year. A 
$10.00 deposit will hold the tour of your choice to new 
places and new adventures such as: 


The seed is planted...terror grows. 
Donald Sutherland - Brooke Adams - Leonard Nimoy 


Bargain Matinees Saturday & Sunday $1.50. 
Mon.-Fri.: 7:30-9:40 Sat. & Sun.: 1:10-3:20-5:25-7:30-9:40 


e NEW ENGLAND COUNTRYSIDE 
e NEW YORK/WASHINGTON, D.C. 
e CAPE COD/NEW ENGLAND 

e CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 
e OZARK HOLIDAY 

e HOLLAND TULIP FESTIVAL 

e PENINSULE DE GASPE 

e NOVA SCOTIA SEACOAST 


Travel Gift Certificate Headquarters 


Avstorevspecializing in 
theefiniest brands of kitchen 
céokware and utensils. 
Serving you with friendly 
personalattention: 


Conveniently located in the 
| TH House on Wabash Ave. 
4 232-0345 


Our 35th Year 
Staffed With Professionals Totaling 
65 Years of Experience 


321 Meadows Center 
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The earliest settlements in| 
Vigo County were along the 
Wabash River or. upon the 
banks of the creeks that flowed | 
into the Wabash, because wa- | 
terways were the only aes 
travel. 

The pioneer settlements 7 
Honey Creek and Prairie 
Creek, known later as 
Prairieton and “Middletown, 
were both on or near the trail 
followed by William Henry 
Harrison on his way to Tip- 
pecanoe, a route later called 
“Army Road.” 

This was the ‘first of Vigo 
County’s roads used by those 
traveling from Vincennes to 
Fort Harrison and on to the 
Indian village at the mouth of 
the Tippecanoe River. Now we 
know it as the Prairieton Road 
or Lafayette Road. 

After Vigo County was ef ab- 
lished, one of the first acts of 
the county commissioners was 
to make plans and let contracts 
for bridges over. the streams 
‘where Harrison’s army had 
‘been compelled to ford or ferry. 

The first of these bridges 
were primitive culverts. The 
first one of any size was the one 
jover Honey Creek on the 
Prairieton Road built in 1821 by 
Greene and Maron oh cost 
$275. = 
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“In 182? a bridge was built 
-over- Otter. Creek by Robert 
Graham for about $300. These 
were followed by: covered 
bridges. 

-There is an old aa “jg 
you'd have your timbers lay, 
hew them out in March or 
May.” Also, “When the moon is 
new to full, timber fibers warp 
and pull.” Bridges were cov- 
ered for the same reason wom- | 
en wore petticoats — to protect 
their underpinnings: 3 
__ Two types of covered bridges 

“were built in this area depend- 
ing on the supply of yellow! 
poplar or tulip poplar trees. | 

The old covered bridge over the | 
Wabash River at Terre Haute 
was five spans of 125 feet each 
and a drawspan. This was built 
in 1840 at the foot of Ohio 
Street. The covered bridge at 
the foot of Wabash Avenue was 
built at the end of the Civil War 


and remained-until the present, 


bridge was built in 1905. 


.. Six different truss designs | 


have been used in covered 
timber bridges in Indiana. 
Thesa were the Burr,- Howe, 
Post, Smith, Queen-Post, and 
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Child’. The first five are still 
represented in the state. The 
last remaining Childs truss was 
removed in 1561. : 

Theodore Burr, a son of a 
mill builder, was born in Tor- 
rington, Conn., in 1771. He 
began to design long-span, all- 
wooden bridges in 1798, and 
erected many fine bridges from 
Maine to Maryland. Burr de- 
veloped the idea of combining 
the trusses. with large arches 
supported a few feet below the 
bridge floor by the abutments | 
and piers. ' 

Some historians believe 
Burr’s design the most impor- 
tant of all early designs for 
long-span bridges. The large 
arches combined with trusses 
were used to develop the long 
spans for steel bridges such as 
the famous Eads bridge over 
the Mississippi River at 
St.Louis, the world’s langgst 
freight bridge. : 

Burr’s large arch principle is 
used today to support roofs and 
ceilings in buildings where a 
larga, clear floor space is 


Wanied. After Burr’s death in | 
1822, other builders used his | 
design in hundreds of bridges in | 


lvarious states maying Irdi- 
jana. | 
The Indiana State Boar for 
[Internal Improvements in 1933 
‘adooted Burr’s design for all 
the longer spans on roads built 
by the state because they found 
it the most permanent type of 
| construction. "a 
| Indiana’s well-known 
builders, Britton, Daniels and 
the Kennedys, favored the Burr 
‘design and used it in nearly all 
their bridges. Kennedy omitted 
the arch in some small bridges 
where the span was less than 80 
or 85 feet. 
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in covered bridge construc- 
tion, the long horizontal beams 
are known as chords, fabri- 
cated by joining timbers 
lengthwise to scarf joints to 
make strings as long as the 
spans required. Two or more 
such strings formed a chord. 
The bottom chords carry the 
roadway floor, while the top 
chords carry the roof. 

In the Burr truss, only the 
diagonals which Jean toward 
the center line of the span were 
used, They are the forward 
struts. The two- nearest the 
center line meet at the vertical 
member to form the typical 
king post. In Burr's earliest 
design for large bridges, he 
used both diagonal struts. 
Those that lean toward the ends 
of the span are called trailing 
struts. Both diagonals were 
used i. the Howe truss. 
Treenails or wooden dowels had 
to be used for fastenings in all 
heavy timber construction 
before iron was available.. .. 

Iron making in the United 
States began at Saugus, Mass., 
in 1645, but iron rods were not 
in production before the 1830s. 
Production was increased 
about 1838 to supply the rail 
roads. Threaded bolts were de 
veloped about the same time, 
however they were not. easily 
obtainable for bridge ‘work. 
Blacksmiths formed holes near 
the ends of rods and made seya 
to tighten them. `. ` 

Next week’s column wili con- 
tinue the local bridge storya : 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


later called “The Army Road.” 
This was the first of Vigo’s 
roads—used by those traveling 
from Vincennes to Fort Harris- 
son and on to the Indian town 
at the mouth 
of Tippecanoe. 
Now we know 
it as the 
Prairieton 
Road and the 


Lafayette 
Road. 
After Vigo 


county was 
established 
first acts of 
a the county 
Dorothy J. Clark © ™ mission- 
ers was to 
make plans and let contracts 
for bridges over streams which 
Harrison’s army had been. com- 
pelled to ford or ferry. First 
of these bridges were primitive 
culverts and the first one of any 
size was the one over Honey 
Creek on the Prairieton Road 
built in 1821 by Greene and Mal- 
lory at a cost of $275. In 1822 
a bridge was built over Otter 
Creek by Robert Graham for 
about $300. These were followed 
by covered bridges. 

Covered bridges are definitely 
Early American. The first Amer- 
ican bridge patent was for a cov- 
ered bridge issued on Jan. 21, 
1797, to Chas. W. Peale, the 
famed painter of George Wash- 
ington. Eight years later the 
bridge was built. 

In the days when our country 
was young, the farmer was car- 
penter and builder, a man who 
knew his wood when it stood in 
the forest, who felled his own 
timber, seasoned it, and hewed 
the logs himself. 


Expert on Wood. 


He knew the appropriateness 
of wood—cedar for fence posts, 
chests and closets, black gum for 
plowshares, apple far saw 
handles, oak for building and 


Covered Bridges—Symbol of Horse _ 
And Buggy Days 7,7 dt Git 6-140 


The earliest settlements in Vigo county were along the Wabash River or upon the banks of the 
creeks that flowed into the Wabash: because waterways were the only routes of travel. The pioneer 
settlements on Honey Creek and Prairie Creek, known later as Prairieton and Middletown, 
both on or near the trail followed by William Henry Harrison on his way to Tippecanoe, a route 


were 


joining, pine for furniture and 
floors, hickory for barrel hoops, 
and chestnut for cooperage. He 
went by the saying of his fathers: 
“If you’d have your Timbers lay, 
hewe them out in March and 
Maye;” and “When the moon is 
new to full. timber fibers warp 
and pull.” 


Nearly all written accounts 
mention the farmer who ex- 
plained that bridges were cov- 


ered for the same reason that 
women wear petticoats—“to pro- 
tect their underpinning.” 

Although the first pioneer 
never saw one, the covered 
bridges are just old enough to 
be an important link in Ameri- 
can, history; they seem to mark 
the difference between the day 
of the horse and buggy and the 
automobile. 

Disappearing at a rate of al- 
most one a day, there are now 
less than 2,000 covered bridges, 
some still in use. There are cov- 
ered bridges in 33 states, with 
Pennsylvania in the lead. Next 
comes Ohio, which surprises 
some people who think of the 
covered bridge as existing only 
in New England, and then, be- 
lieve it or not, comes Indiana as 
third. Fourth on the list is Ore- 
gon and fifth is Vermont, al- 
though the rate of destruction 
makes the tally a constantly 
changing one. 

Parke county, Indiana, with its 
39 covered bridges holds first 
place as the county in the United 
States with the most examples 
of this fast-vanishing architec- 
ture. 

Two Types in Area. 

Two types of covered bridges 
were built in this area depend- 
ing on the supply of yellow pop- 
lar or tulip trees. The old bridge 
over the Wabash river at Terre 
Haute was supported by three 
great Burr trusses. There were 


five spans of 125 feet each and 
„a Grawspan. Built in the days of 
the Civil War and replaced after 
forty years service it was suc- 
cessfully operated by the Terre 
Haute Drawbridge Company who 
built it and the first Wabash 
bridge in 1840. 


This earlier bridge was of pil- 
ing and mudsill construction and 
at the mercy of each recurring 
flood as well as several severe 
buffetings from river steam 
boats. Located at the foot of Ohio 
street for a quarter of a century, 
little is left to mark the site ex- 
cept the turn in the grade a short 
distance west of the bridge where 
traffic from the west turns to 
meet Wabash avenue rather than 
Ohio street. 

The first Burr truss bridge in 
this country was built over the 
Hudson river at Waterford in 
1804, a structure that withstood 
storms and traffic for a century 
and was only destroyed in 1909 
by fire. 


in Vigo county is the one over 
Honey Creek between Springhill 
and Riley. In 1844 the county 
appropriated $60 to build this 
bridge on the county road “across 
Honey Creek between Alexander 
Beard’s and Johnson Mewhin- 
ney’s.” = 

By September of 1845 the 
bridge had been built because 
Mr. Mewhinney was allowed $11 
for superintendin, its building, 
A short time later $15 was al 
lowed to purchase more planks to 
finish covering the bridge. Down 
through the years the history of 
the bridge can be traced by read- 
ing the county road commission- 
er’s record books. 
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The only covered bridge left | 
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Major Repairs in 1933, 


| 

Just recently I talked with 
Charles McMillin about the 
bridge. In 1938 he and”another 
carpenter, George Gray, made 
some major repairs to the bridge. 
At that time they put in new 
white oak sills under each end 
replacing the two foot square 
yellow poplar ones. McMillin re- 
members taking down the old 
sign which read “Built in 1845” 
which was so badly weathered 
and worn that it was barely 
legible. The county road super- 
intendent has promised that a 
new sign will be placed on the 
bridge when it is again put ini 
good repair and painted in the 
near future. 

A modern bridge would serve 
just as well or better to allow 
motorists to get from one side 
of Honey Creek to the other 
in that community, but history- 
minded residents of Vigo county 
will never give up their last re- 
maining covered bridge. If neigh- 
| boring Parke county can keep 
/ 39 surely Vigo county can keep 
its last one! This 115-year-old 
| bridge has served the community 
| well and should be protected 
from vandalism and the on- 
slaughts of old age by frequent 
repair and coats of paint. 

Plastered by signs, posters 
and admonitions as to speed, our 
covered bridges hore a cross- 
section of American life; for be- 
sides the farmer, his family, his 


stock, and the commercial traf- 
fic, there was a parade of travel- 
ing peddlers, minstrels, circuses. 
preachers and vagabonds 
through their dark romantic tun- 
nels. 
| Our Vigo county bridge even! 
| served as a shelter for a migrat- 
ing family at one time in its his-. 
tory and a haby was born there 
under its protecting roof. It 
would be interesting to know if 
this event is unique and how 
many other covered bridges can 
} claim this honor, 


